THE   SIMPLE   LIFE   AS   SEEN    IN   A   MALAY   VILLAGE
A Malay cottage is usually the embodiment of untidiness, but there has been a marked improvement of late years in respect of hygiene. No furniture cumbers the interior, nor is any attempt made at decoration. The plank floor is covered with rush-woven mats, and the well-ventilated walls are of interlaced strips of bark. Ducks and fowls wander about the courtyard, and broody hens sit on
nests beneath the houses
motor-car. If, ages ago, the ancestors of the Malays found their way to the peninsula from India, by way of Sumatra, there are a few hundreds of aborigines still occupying the remotest fastnesses of those forests and hills which have escaped the rubber planter, the railway, or other sign of the pushing white man. There are at least two distinct tribes or species of these wild people: one distinctly negrito, short, dark people, with woolly heads, and the other taller, fairer, with long, slightly waving hair. The former are called Semang and the latter Sakai. Both peonies lead a wandering life,
living in leaf shelters, in trees or in caves while waiting for the harvest . of some field of hill rice which they have planted. They have their own languages and customs, and in neither case is there any resemblance to those of the Malay. Spirit worshippers, their burial ceremonies include provision of food and drink for the soul to feed on after death, and the Sakais further erect a little house on piles beside the grave for its occupation. They are very timid, quite harmless, and, except as a study for scientists, their presence in the peninsula is almost unrecognized.
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